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MUSSOLINI: ITALY’S GEOGRAPHER-IN-CHIEF* 


HAROLD KEMP 
Harvard University 


. In Germany a dictatorship has persisted thru some six years at 

the end of which the country is bankrupt, the people are individually 
impoverished, liberty of thought and action are abolished, life—in 
every aspect—is oriented away from all that is constructive, while 
normal techniques are being forgotten and only the most abject 
needs are met. 

Field-work in Italy during the past twelve years, culminating 
in a two months’ survey of the entire peninsula last spring, found 
the reverse picture, not in spite of the present dictator there, but in 
direct ratio to his period in office. The country, of diverse environ- 
ments, is unified; prosperity is general thruout the land and is 
shared by all classes, in all occupations; in contrast to the reversion 
to the medieval in Germany, education, both practical and esthetic, 
has swept the land. Social conditions have not merely been remedied 
—they have been revolutionized. An agricultural nation has be- 
come highly successful in manufacturing, and a simple peasantry 
has been developed into a domestic market for wares unkown but 
yesterday. Ancient traditions of oceupance and technology are being 
discarded for the very latest ideas and methods. Territorial ex- 
pansion has been pushed where it will profit the country most, and 
this without entailing serious embroilment with other powers. 

Best of all, after these twenty years of the new régime, the 
Italian people, in happy contrast to the cowed and bemused folk 
across the Alps, are now at their gayest and happiest, as Latins 
should be. If to a northerner there is something almost childlike 
in their light-heartedness, there is, nevertheless, a securely- 
grounded, new self-respect that is very adult and fine. If it persists 


* An address at the joint meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
and the Association of American Geographers, at Chicago, December 28, 1939. 
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when II Duce is gone, it will be a greater memorial to his success 
than all the stadiums and monuments in the land. 

Mussolini, seen in the public prints as politician, economist and 
psychologist, is equally a geographer. As one studies the land and 
the people one can only believe that it is the geographer—founding 
his reforms on knowledge and understanding of his country and 
fellow Italians—who is most responsible for the persistence of the 
dictatorship, the content of the people, and the renaissance that has 
transformed Italy. Here is no mountebank visionary, no hysterical 
fanatic. Here too is no such provincial ignoramus as the little up- 
start to the north who, excepting one recent flying visit to Rome, has 
never been outside the limits of his territory. 

Mussolini not only knew, when he assumed power, that Italy was 
behind the times and that Italians emigrated rather than struggle 
against conditions at home, but he had seen enough diverse environ- 
ments to appreciate that Italian resources were not being fully or 
most economically utilized, and that Italians were largely ignorant 
of advances made elsewhere. It is not to be thought that he foresaw, 
when asked to form a cabinet, all the individual reforms that must 
be enacted; what geographer so expert or divinely inspired as to 
solve a complex and widespread problem at sight! But he knew 
enough of the problem to make a beginning, and his recognition of 
the essence of succeeding problems; his careful, critical field-work ; 
his keen interrelation of cause and effect, and his ultimate handling 
of maladjustments has made him worthy of the esteem and envy of 
the professionals in a field that he has never claimed for himself. 


Trauty’s DitEmMMA CHALLENGES AN IDEALIST 


In the early days of his dictatorship the problems of the Italian 
people were those of getting a living and of holding their bits of 
land in spite of the royal taxes. Mussolini’s taxes were immediately 
greater than had been the king’s; great reforms cost even more 
than the upkeep of a royal bureaucracy. In the early years of Fas- 
cism, when the dictator was seen chiefly as an inveterate levier of 
taxes, he was accordingly hated and often shot at. Taxes in Italy, 
especially since the Ethiopian campaign, are enormous; but the 
triumph of Mussolini’s régime is evidenced in the fact that high 
taxes are now accepted as a necessary means to a welcome end; 
the Duce has shown results, everywhere, and in fact, the people, 
because of his reforms, are now able to pay high taxes. In recent 
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years there has been an unbroken closed season on I] Duce’s life 
in spite of his increasing carelessness in public appearances. 

His early governmental reforms instituted, Mussolini turned 
to the land itself—a land of many charms but many handicaps. 
Most of the country is mountainous; most of the mountains were 
long since denuded of forests; much of the exposed mountain soils 
had been lost thru centuries of shameful erosion. Lowland soils, 
again for centuries, had been over-cultivated. With few animals 
in most of the country south of the Po plain, natural fertilizer is 
rare, and yet intertilling is the universal rule—tree-crops grown 
over ground crops, and vines in turn scrambling over the trees; the 
resultant meager yields were the accepted norm. Rotation of crops 
was rarely practised; instead, the fallowing system prevailed and 
each year a large part of the land, in an overcrowded country, was 
out of use. With deforestation and resultant erosion, stream-mouths 
had not only been silted up, but off-shore bars formed lagoons which 
in turn were filled with silt to become undrained marshes behind 
barrier beaches or dunes. On some of these wallowed herds of water- 
buffalo, but even these were neglected because the nearest habita- 
tions had to be in the hills or mountains, remote from the marsh- 
mosquitoes and that age-old curse of the Italian coastal lands, the 
deadly malaria. Thus some of the most fertile soil in the country 
was wasted: in all the years since 1870 and the federation, no one 
had shown the wit to reclaim it, altho cheap labor was spilling out 
of the country. 

In the mountains there was sheep-grazing land available for 
summer pastures, but sheep were lacking and wool was imported 
because lowlands were too precious to be spared for winter feeding. 
Where floodplain loams were buried under gravel or sand, there 
were barrens; and where valley soil was fertile, water for irrigation 
of the choicer crops was often lacking. Springs, frankly open to 
pollution, imperiled domestic water supplies and justified the over- 
production and use of wine. Forests were lacking not only to pre- 
vent winter run-off, but to furnish domestic fuel. (Winters are cold 
in interior Italy, where, on the populated uplands right down into 
the toe, snow persists on the ground until late in March.) With 
thousands of square miles fit only for forest, Italy had to send to 
far-off Sweden and Finland for lumber of the most ordinary kind. 

Preventable landslides were always imperiling or engulfing high- 
ways, railroads and whole villages. There was no trace of petroleum 
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in an age of motors; Italian coal was so rare as to be negligible 
compared to coal imports. Peninsular streams, with the sea never 
far from their source, were too short to develop natural units of 
water-power, even if the annual drouth permitted them to flow at 
all during summer months. Sulphur and mercury were mined—for 
what they were worth—but metalic minerals were too rare to have 
encouraged industry or to prevent the importation of foreign 
metals. Italy had been persuaded to accept its réle as an agricultural 
country, while its population-density made it a peasant land. 

Even the sea, to a certain extent, failed the country so nearly 
surrounded by water. Like iron and coal, fish had to be imported in 
quantity, the local supply encouraging only the most occasional 
fishing for coastal markets. Worse yet was the lack of harbors. On 
the east coast, from the tiny harbor of Brindisi, on the heel, clear 
around the upper end of the Adriatic, there was no harbor other 
than the small basin at Ancona, created when the Emperor Trajan 
built a breakwater there in the second century. Naples had a bay, 
but scarcely a harbor, while Genoa, the other Italian port, had not 
even a hay, but only a solitary promontory. 

The listing of Italy as a ‘‘ Mediterranean country”’ suggests that 
it is geographically—certainly, climatically—a region. Had Mus- 
solini found this true, his problem would have been far less great. 
Climatically, and in half a dozen other ways, the country breaks 
into individual units, their division heightened by intervening moun- 
tain barriers. The problems I] Duce faced were not of one genre; 
those of the east coast were not those of the west coast, nor, ob- 
viously, those of any coast the problems of the interiors. The irri- 
gated Po basin with its calcareous soil has little in common with the 
granitic Sila massif, where irrigation is out of the question and 
where, when Mussolini arrived, brigandage at home or its equiva- 
lent in America seemed the only alternatives. The Trentino, lately 
wrested from Austria, was quite another world from any part of 
the peninsula. 


Tue Wir To Ser, anp THE WILL To Do, Revive a Nation 


With national services running and brigandage outlawed, the 
Geographer in the Palazzo Venezia came into action. He drained 
swamps in heroic fashion—the Pontine marshes, yes, but the map of 
newly drained, populated and cultivated land shows many times the 
Pontine area, in patches all up and down thé country. Places too 
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low to be drained have been made into great fish-ponds, stocked for 
city supply, and fished under concession. Malaria vanished. Parallel- 
ing the drainage ditches are aqueducts carrying irrigation water 
from remote mountains to areas now dry enough for the plow, but 
too dry for crops. Mountain streams have been turned into great 
concrete conduits to carry water, without evaporation, to valley 
fields and to make the use of water fashionable—even for bathing— 
in the cities. Streams have been short-circuited thru mountains to 
condense their gradient into a vertical penstock, with factories 
near-by and new life for the people. Reforestation—begun in the 
dictator’s first year—is pushed everywhere with eagerness and dis- 
cretion. New forest roads into upper mountain districts are made 
permanent, and simple folk-hotels are constructed in the heights; 
a government-encouraged passion for skiing stirs the blood of the 
whole country. The floodplain gravel-barrens are planted to poplar 
or eucalyptus, which thrive in place of former scrub willow. Beet- 
sugar factories in suitable situations have helped to substitute crop 
rotation for wasteful fallowing. Landslides are being controlled 
even more cleverly than in Switzerland, where Mussolini once lived 
and studied. On the breastworks of ancient earthen forts and the 
steep slopes of state-owned railroad enbankments are plantations 
of caster-oil beans. Their oil, now demanded by military airplane 
engines, otherwise would have to be bought abroad. 

Italy is peculiarly poor in raw materials for industry. Mussolini 
has organized mining phenomenally. Where there was a mineral, he 
has abolished antiquated methods and doubled production. Where 
his prospectors have found a promise of ore, he has spent money and 
effort recklessly. His new ‘‘oil map’’ shows drillings for oil—hun- 
dreds of them, many being extraordinarily deep—in every part of 
the country. The map purports to be one of ‘‘oil-wells,’’ not trial 
drillings, and is extremely impressive—to the unwary. Since no oil 
has been found in Italy, anywhere, Italian engineers developed the 
Albanian field, and also a new method of refining the low-grade 
Albanian petroleum to make it fit for motor consumption. In Al- 
bania, too, is the ideal set-up for wool and mutton-growing, notable 
lacks in Italy. Mussolini did not ‘‘seize’’ Albania last spring—he 
only chased out his own puppet king there. The country for several 
years was run with Italian money, developed by Italian engineers, 
its new roads and trade oriented toward Italy exclusively, its army 
an Italian police-force, its outlet by means of Italian government- 
owned vessels. Albania has been an Italian province for at least 
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four years and has profited accordingly. That the little grafting 
king became too much of a nuisance to Mussolini last year, was 
only a personal matter, not one of national moment. 

The Albanian oil helps, but meets only a small fraction of the 
Italian needs. It was announced recently that Greece shares richly 
in a southern extension of the Albanian oil-field. If this is news to 
the Geographer in Rome he must be gritting his teeth, for he knows 
that political as well as economic geography made his absorption 
of Albania a wise and quite safe bet, whereas every principle of 
political geography forbids his trespassing in Greece. That little 
country is secure from him while the present equilibrium persists. 

Last winter Mussolini’s small but superb Mineral Exposition 
in Rome indicated strikingly the man’s interest in the develop- 
ment of mineral resources. Each mineral had a building to itself; 
maps, huge photographs, elaborate working models, samples of 
ore, and magnificently organized displays of finished products con- 
vineced the delighted Italians that wishful thinking, as done by Il 
Duce, can actually produce mineral wealth where none was known to 
exist. What he really had done was but to hold a magnifying glass 
before the diminutive picture of Italy’s mineral production. The. 
stunt would not work everywhere, but it was a terrific success in the 
Duce’s country—as he knew it would be. 

In conjunction with the national subsidizing of ship-lines, Il 
Duce began the creation of artificial harbors, with their attendant 
wharves, warehouses and land-transport facilities. As usual, he was 
ruthless in tearing down whole waterfront sections of towns and in 
opening traffic routes to the port. Genoa and Naples have been made 
over, Genoa as the port of the Turin-Milan manufacturing zone 
in the north based on Alpine water-power, and Naples related to 
imported coal plus a dense and prospering agricultural population. 
On the east coast, at Bari (in anticipation of expansion across the 
Adriatic), he has added another artificial harbor to Trajan’s, at 
Ancona. In the soft alluvium of the Arno delta he has scooped out 
a harbor to replace the long-lost harbor of Pisa, silted-up centuries 
ago. Most cannily of all, he has dug an extensive harbor back of 
Venice, the tourist city that once thrived as the Italian port and 
terminal of the Brenner Pass route and which has been moribund 
ever since that trade declined. The city is too remote—in contrast to 
Genoa—to be the entrepot for Turin and Milan, but since the Great 
War there is a new accretion of Alpine water power to be harnessed, 
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directly behind Venice, and as the dredges opened slips for freight- 
ers and built up factory sites at the water’s edge, dams were being 
thrown across every little stream in the Dolomites and cables 
stretched between power-houses and the new port. Because the 
streams of the crumbling Dolomites are peculiarly laden with silt, 
Italian engineers have had to solve the problem of silting-up dam 
basins, and Mussolini, the forceful geographer, has triumphed again 
where industrialists had long been supine. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAND AND UNDERSTANDING OF THE PEOPLE 
Work Hanp 1n Hanp 


It is the psychologist in the Palazzo Venezia who has persuaded 
the Italians to use their made-over land to advantage ; to reap where 
he has sown; to live, not only gayly, but cleanly and healthfully and 
with ever-increasing knowledge of themselves and the world. That 
is another story. But in this task, too, the geographer is evident and 
most effective. 

Recognizing the dissimilarities of geographic regions in Italy, 
he breaks down the provincialism of his young men by planting them 
in contrasted environments during their military training-service. 
Mountain boys are sent to the plains; country boys to city garrisons ; 
town boys far into the country; northern boys to the south, while 
southern boys find themselves for a year or two in a middle latitude 
climate, with all its strangely different activities. German minorities 
from the remote Adige are sent to sea-shore billets and given at 
least a glimpse of Rome, a wonder city to the most sophisticated 
visitor. If these German boys become sentimentally involved in 
the south; if southern Italian lads quartered in the Germanic Adige, 
find that they too ‘‘prefer blondes,’’ there is a double prize for them 
on their wedding day and the Duce foresees regional and national 
differences resolved in a flock of little half-breeds. 

Equally successful are the railroad excursions that are fast 
making provincial Italians acquainted with, and proud of, their 
country. The State-owned railroads run third-class excursions every 
Sunday at less than cost. Fares are so cheap that even the poorly- 
paid servant class dashes off—from Rome, say, to Florence, two 
hundred miles away—starting at daybreak to view the intervening 
country, and returning at night after a day’s sight-seeing. Peasants 
who, living twenty miles from Rome, had never hoped ten years ago 
to see that city, now consider themselves experienced travelers, 
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and talk knowingly of places, techniques, crops and people of whom 
they had no knowledge or conception. Trains are packed, and with 
every trip the people become more knowing and excited about their 
country—and their Duce. These national field-trips not only edu- 
cate; they serve to unite, with a common pride, varied Italian 
groups into the Italian nation. 

Like every other geographer, Mussolini loves maps. They figure 
largely in his propaganda, are used as murals, are featured in the 
expositions which are now a yearly feature. The most notable 
propaganda maps—a set of four—carry no printing other than four 
dates, but there can be no doubting their effectiveness. They portray 
four periods in the history of the Roman Empire: the meager be- 
ginnings in Italy; the expansion into more remote lands; the ulti- 
mate greatest extent under Trajan; and the fourth map shows the 
present Empire. No mention is made of the sterility of most of the 
African possessions and the staring Italians are dazzled by the area 
of the Empire in comparison with the peninsula alone. The Dictator- 
Geographer knows that the most ignorant native, looking first at 
one map and then at the other, is struck by the fact that much of 
Kurope—most of it, indeed—once belonged to the Empire and there- 
fore should belong to it now. Without even a caption these maps are 
working every minute of the day, and every day. When the Geog- 
rapher remarks now, however casually, ‘‘we really should have this 
or that territory,’’ he does not have to argue the point. The maps 
have done that job for him. 

Here indeed is the essence of the present policy of Il Duce. His 
first task to unite a prospering Italy in endeavor and accomplish- 
ment. But that task completed, the gay Italians will be inclined to 
lie back on their oars, ready for another long, debilitating siesta. 
Three or four years ago Mussolini abandoned references to, ‘‘a 
greater Italy,’’ and began to speak only of ‘‘the Empire.’’ The 
phrase, ‘‘Italian Empire”’ (little more than a concept) is infinitely 
less appealing than, ‘‘the Roman Empire,’’ a term that revitalizes 
past glories and riches, and ‘‘The Roman Empire’’ it has become. 

Present-day Rome is being restored and glorified to epitomize, 
for all Italians, wherever they live, the new goal. To towns and cities 
all over the country Mussolini is presenting, not statues of himself, 
or the king, but great bronze replicas of the famous statue of Au- 
gustus. Buildings are torn down to make a new, imposing square for 
the colossal figure. Il Duce journeys forth to unveil it and make a 
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speech, and the whole countryside turns out. And the speech extols— 
not the city involved, nor Italy, but the great Augustan Age of the 
Roman Empire; not the little Italian heritage but the glorious 
Roman one; not Milan, or Turin, or Naples, but Rome, the Eternal 
City. And every person in the audience—hefore the speaker or be- 
fore a raucous radio in a public square five hundred miles away— 
sees in his mind’s eye those four telling maps and breathes, 
‘‘Rome.”’ 

Mussolini himself has no illusions about restoring the old Em- 
pire. But looking fondly at his maps he knows that it is an ideal 
talking point to present to his naivé, emotional countrymen; a tool 
with which to mold them, and a weapon with which to threaten for 
that which he really hopes to acquire. Not for Germany to tell him 
that his time is ripe—he knows better. All last spring and sum- 
mer, when the outside world listened to Hitler’s threats and won- 
dered agitatedly what Il Duce would do, we in Rome were calm and 
assured. The Axis is out of line with the whole scheme of Roman 
Empire. While Hitler threatened Czechoslovakia in March, Musso- 
lini started to build his great World’s Fair for 1942. When Hitler 
set the world to dreading in April, lest the harvest should see 
Germany and Italy attacking, Mussolini happily began to build a 
great new railroad station and custom house at Ventimiglia, on the 
French border. He had heard that tourists pouring into Italy thru 
the old station got a bad first-impression of his country. He sees 
many such jobs ahead—constructive jobs. 

In academic conclave it is sometimes questioned whether there 
is such a thing as Political Geography. There is a man in Rome— 
an eminently successful politician and the most practical of geog- 
raphers—who has no doubts on the subject, whatever. And every 
geographer, tho he may frown on the principle of dictatorship or 
decry some of this dictator’s methods of governance, must give him 
credit for his handling of his country’s resources. For every true 
scientist is never more the scientist than when he divorces his proven 
findings from his sentiments; never less scientific than when his 


prejudices control his reason. To Mussolini the geographer, all 
honor! 
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THE SOYBEAN CROP OF ILLINOIS 


MABEL P. CROMPTON 


State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


THE EXPANSION OF THE Crop 


The soybean crop has spread in acreage and in popularity more 
rapidly than has any other field crop in Illinois in recent years. 
Altho a few farmers of south-central [linois had experimented 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 


IN LEADING FIVE STATES 
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Fig. 1. Soybean production in five leading states. 


with the crop as 
early as 1890, there 
were only 2,000 acres 
of soybeans in the 
state as late as 1914. 
During the next ten 
years, however, II- 
linois, having  in- 
creased its acreage 
to 315,000, gained its 
position as leader in 
the United States. 
The state continues 
its lead having in 
1935 an acreage of 
2,270,000. Altho North 
Carolina led in the 
production of the 
beans in 1922, by 
1925 Illinois assumed 
the lead and (Fig. 1) 
continues to hold it, 
producing in 1935 
more than three times 
as many bushels as 


its nearest competitor, Iowa. Fig. 2 shows that the soybean acreage 
has increased from 3.2 per cent of the acreage of leading Illinois 


crops in 1929-31 to 9.1 per cent in 1934. 


The rapid increase in acreage of soybeans during the period 
from 1930-35 is shown in Fig. 3. As these maps show, the greatest 


*Soybean Production in Illinois, by J. C. Hackleman, O. H. Sears, and W. L. 


Burlison. University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 310, p. 530. 
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increase in acreage was in the central part of the state in the divi- 
sions commonly referred to as the Cash Grain Region in the east 
central part and the Grain-Livestock Region in the west central 
part. There was not only a remarkable increase in acreage in this 
part of the state but, as Fig. 4 shows, there was also a decided in- 
crease in the production of the beans between 1930-35. It is in this 
central division of the state that soybeans find the best natural 
environmental conditions for their development. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR THE CROP 


Altho soybeans have a very wide adaptation to soil and climatic 
conditions, they obtain their optimum development under more 
limited conditions. 
They will grow in 
sandy, loam, or clay — 
soil and are acid-tol- LEADING ILLINOIS CROPS 
erant, growing sat- aoe 22-4 
isfactorily on_ soil 
that is too sour for 
the common clovers. 
However, they are 
at their best on fer- 





, : 1 2 3 

tile, loamy soil that 

is alkaline, neutral . CORN 4 WHEAT 

or only slightly acid. pvc YE 
‘ 3 HAY EXCEPT 6 ALL OTHER 

Such soils are found SOYBEAN CROPS 


most extensively in 
the central part of 
the state. 

Soybeans are quite drought resistant and can stand considera- 
ble frost in both the spring and the fall. However, for the most 
satisfactory development of the crop there should be from 15 to 
18 inches of summer rainfall with a maximum in late June or July. 
There must be a minimum growing season of 85 days for the pro- 
duction of beans of the early maturing varieties. Altho they can 
be left in the field for several months after they are ripe without 
much loss by shattering of beans caused by rain or snow, a dry 
autumn is desirable for the satisfactory use of the harvesting ma- 
chinery. Central Illinois usually has sufficient summer rainfall for 
the production of beans, a dry autumn for the harvesting of them 
and a long enough growing season not only for the early maturing 


Fig. 2. Leading crops of Illinois. 
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varieties but also for the later maturing ones. If corn planting is 
considerably delayed because of adverse weather conditions, soy- 
beans may usually be grown satisfactorily in its place. Soybeans 
also withstand drought better than corn or oats. 

Several other factors help to explain the rapid increase in the 
crop in this part of Illinois. Farmers have desired to use some other 
more profitable crop in the place of oats in the rotation. They can 
use soybeans as a leguminous catch crop when other legumes in 
the regular rotation fail to produce a satisfactory stand. They can 
plant soybeans as hay insurance. If the regular hay crop is disap- 
pointing, the soybeans may be cut for hay since animals like it and 
do well on it. They are valuable as a nitrogenous supplement to 
other home-grown feeds. The soybean crop is free from attack by 
certain insects, such as chinch bugs. Then, too, the raising of the 
crop fits into a satisfactory distribution of labor demands with 
other crops in the rotation system and the cornbelt farmer can use 
the same machinery which he has for his other crops.? 

Fig. 3 also shows quite an expansion of soybean acreage in the 
northern part of the state. Here the conditions are not so favorable 
for the production of beans but the crop is highly desirable for 
dry forage, hay and ensilage in the dairy industry of this part of 
the state. 

This expansion of the soybean acreage and bean production has 
led to increasing interest in production and marketing practices. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATING THE CROP 


A good seed bed is essential to successful soybean production. 
Fall or early spring plowing followed by harrowing or light disk- 
ing at frequent intervals during April and May produces the best 
seed bed, one which is firm but has enough loose soil to cover the 
seed well and one in which as many weeds as possible are killed be- 
fore seeding. 

The soybeans are usually seeded soon after corn planting and 
are either drilled in solidly as for small grain, or are spaced in 
rows of any desired width. The seeding is done by a grain drill, or 
a corn planter. The choice of method of seeding is influenced by the 
use for which the crop is planned. If it is for hay, a common prac- 
tice is to drill the seed solidly in rows six or eight inches apart be- 

* Supply and Marketing of Soybeans and Soybean Products, by C. L. Stewart, W. 


L. Burlison, L. J. Norton, and O. L. Whalin. University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 386, pp. 534-535. 
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cause it is believed that hay of a higher feeding value is secured 
due to the finer stem development. If the crop is to be used for the 
beans, the seeds are planted in rows 18 to 32 inches apart because 
a bean that is larger, plumper, and of finer quality is thus produced 
(Fig. 5). 

Cultivation is an essential practice in the production of the soy- 
bean crop. The first cultivation is frequently done just before the 
beans are ready to come thru the 
ground. This removes the weeds 
already started and breaks up the 
crust which is highly desirable since 
the plants are easily broken off as 
they are coming thru the ground. 
Cultivation continues until the 
beans are high enough to shade the 
ground. Where the beans have been 
seeded solidly most farmers use the 
rotary hoe or the harrow but where 
they have been planted in rows the 
ordinary two-horse corn cultivator 
is most commonly used. 





rs 





HARVESTING THE CROP 


A soybean crop cannot be used 
as both a hay crop and a seed crop 
as the hay should be cut before the 
leaves fall, while the seed crop 
should not be cut until after they 
have fallen. 

Fig. 5. A field of soybeans planted A good hay crop may be secured 
for the bean crop. Courtesy, The @ny time after the pods form and 
Daily Pantagraph. before the leaves fall. Altho the 

early-cut hay is probably richer in 
protein, the greatest total yield is secured after the seeds are well _ 
formed. The crop is most commonly cut with the mower and allowed 
to remain in the swath for about a day so the plants become thoroly 
wilted after which they are raked into windrows for a day. A good 
quality of hay can be made direct from the windrow or it may be 
put into shocks or bunches to cure thoroly. The average tonnage per 
acre for Illinois in 1935 was 1.5 tons. 
The soybean seed crop cannot be cut before the pod is fully ma- 
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tured as there is danger that the seed will wrinkle badly during the 
drying period and will not only be ranked as an inferior grade but 
will be likely to mold if put into bins. The entire crop was formerly 
harvested with a grain binder, the comparatively small and loosely 
bound bundles set up in small shocks and allowed to cure in the 
field. If the time of threshing was indefinite or if the field was to 
be fall plowed, the soybean bundles were stacked. 














Fig. 6. A field of soybeans being harvested by a combine. 
Courtesy, The Daily Pantagraph. 


Soybeans were threshed by the combine for the first time in 
Illinois in 1924 (Fig. 6). By 1927 five manufacturers offered ma- 
chines and the number in use had increased to 300 and by 1935 to 
3,000. In central Illinois, 90 per cent of the 1936 crop was combined.* 
The combine cuts the mature plants, threshes out the beans and then 
either runs them into a wagon which is drawn along the side of the 
combine or sacks them, tieing them and dropping them off the ma- 
chine. From the rear of the combine the straw, pods, and leaves are 
spread over the field or bunched to be collected for feed. 


*The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois, Nov. 3, 1936. 
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Great care is needed in handling the seed after threshing if it 
contains more than 12 per cent moisture. It must either be stirred 
frequently or placed in bags which can be moved about if the beans 
begin to heat. 

MARKETING THE CROP 


The beans are now marketed for seed, for feed, and for crush- 
ing. The demand for seed has been due, not only to the rapid ex- 
pansion of acreage in the corn belt, but also to the fact that the 
crop is being grown in greater and greater quantities for hay and 
pasture in the dairy sections in and near the corn belt and in cer- 
tain areas in the southern states. The medium-late varieties have 
had the greatest demand for hay and pasture and these varieties 
are best grown in the latitudes of the southern counties in Illinois.‘ 

Of the feed crops commonly grown on Illinois farms none rank 
so high in protein as does the soybean. From a ton of beans 250 
pounds of oil and 1,600 pounds of oil meal are secured. The feeding 
value of the oil meal has been clearly shown and its utilization has 
been largely in mixed feeds, most of it going into dairy rations.° 
The local feeding trade is being cultivated by the crushers and the 
product is used largely to balance rations in dairy and beef-cattle 
feeding, and to a less extent for feeding hogs, sheep and poultry. 

For many years the expanding acreage of soybeans took care 
of the bean crop, and altho the first soybean oil was produced in 
Illinois at Chicago Heights in 1920,° the crop was not put on a com- 
mercial or crushing basis until 1929. By 1934 the processing plants 
of Illinois had so expanded their business that 20,907,000 pounds of 
soybean oil were extracted. The beginning of the expansion of the 
amount of seed used for crushing was largely the result of an agree- 
ment between producers and crushers of Illinois which assured a 
market at a guaranteed price. 

In October, 1929, the Soybean Marketing Association was 
formed in Illinois for the purpose of representing the interests of 
growers and stimulating industrial consumption. In 1930 this as- 
sociation made contracts with local elevators for the handling of 

“Supply and Marketing of Soybeans and Soybean Products, by C. L. Stewart, W. 


L. Burlison, L. J. Norton, and O. L. Whalin. University of Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 386, p. 483. 

* Utilizing the Soybean Crop in Livestock Feeding, University of Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Circular 369. 

* Recent Developments in the Utilization of Soybean Oil in Paint, by W. L. Burli- 
son, University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Circular 438, p. 3. 
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soybeans at a maximum charge of five cents a bushel. For this 
charge the local elevator company advanced cash to growers, stood 
shrinkage, provided temporary storage and loaded and shipped . 
the beans. ‘The product was handled as tho the elevator had pur- 
chased the beans except that it was not responsible for selling nor 


for price fluctuations. 


The bean crop is marketed rather rapidly after the harvest. For 


the five crop years 
1927-31, 47 per cent 
of the crop to be sold 
was out of the grow- 
ers’ hands by Novem- 
ber 15, an additional 
8 per cent by Decem- 
ber 15 and another 10 
per cent by January 
15. 

Most of the soy- 
bean crop moves by 
rail from the local 
points to the storage 
centers or to the 
crushing mills altho 
beans are being 
trucked into the latter 
in increasing amount. 
This is especially true 
where the haul to the 
mill is less than 50 
miles and where there 
is a network of good 
roads. Grain rates are 
usually charged for 
soybeans, most of 


SOYBEAN 


1937 
@ ime 


ILLINOIS 


FG.7 





them reaching terminal markets with freight charges of 4.5 cents 


to 7 cents a bushel.’ 


Illinois is well supplied with crushing mills as shown by Fig. 9. 


"Supply and Marketing of Soybeans and Soybean Products, by C. L. Stewart, W. 
L. Burlison, L. J. Norton, and O. L. Whalin. University of Illinois Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station, Bulletin 386, p. 478. 


* Ibid, p. 489. 
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Most of these 14 mills are located within or very near the area of 
concentrated bean production. The average annual amount of beans 
crushed per mill is between 400,000 and 500,000 bushels. The beans 
used in these mills come almost entirely from the Illinois crop, al- 
tho the mills having a marginal location in the state do sometimes 
process beans from adjoining states. The chief products of these 
mills are crude oil and oil meal, the latter forming five-sixths of 
the volume and 55 per cent of the value. The meal goes to the mixed 
feed manufacturers and the oil to the vegetable oil refineries where 
80 per cent of it is used in edible products, 7 per cent in paints and 
varnishes, 2 per cent in soaps, 114 per cent in linoleum and oilcloth, 
and the rest in miscellaneous products ® 

On March 16, 1936, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced that the Federal Regional Soybean Industrial 
Laboratory would be located at the University of Illinois. This labo- 
ratory is devoted to finding new industrial uses for the soybean. 

As a result of the increased production of soybeans and of the 
indications of greater demand from industrial sources, a move- 
ment to establish futures trading on the grain exchange in Chicago 
was started. On Friday, October 2, 1936, members voted 633 to 23 
in favor of amendments to the rules to permit such trading and the 
following Monday, October 5, 1936, trading in the first full-fledged 
soybean futures market in the world got under way. The toll of the 
big gong on the exchange floor signaled the inauguration of trade 
in soybeans, the first new futures market on the exchange in 11 
years. Daily price limits are the same as in corn, four cents above 
or below the previous day’s close, Other rules regulating the new 
trading parallel, as closely as possible, those regulating corn. 

These recent significant movements as well as the decided in- 
crease in acreage given to the crop indicate that the soybean has 
taken a permanent place in the farm pattern of much of Illinois, 
but how large that place will eventually be cannot yet be predicted. 


® Data from correspondence with the mills. 
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OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


HARRIET CARTER 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Men can tame forests, today. They can prevent such forest 
tragedies as belong to the history of every ghost lumber town, 
and as are found in every dying lumber town. 

The following facts from the history of West Virginia are 
duplicated in all areas where forests were slashed for lumber and 
not managed for permanent prosperity. In 1895, it was reported 
that, ‘‘the splendid forests of thousands of acres of untouched 
timber are yielding annually many million feet of timber which 
have gone to nearly every country on this earth. Some ten to 
fifteen thousand men are engaged in one way or another in timber, 
lumber, sawmills, or kindred business.’’ (Ref. 4: pp. 218, 214)* 

When lumbering reached its peak in West Virginia, there 
were one thousand five hundred twenty-four sawmills in operation, 

farms increased from thirty-nine thousand (1870) to ninety-six 
thousand (1910) and in the same period, population more than 
doubled. 

In 1930, the sawing of the last log at one lumber town was 
described as follows: ‘‘For fifty years great logs had been going 
into the mill at Mill Creek. One last log was left in the mill pond. It 
was floated to the incline. It went up, and in sixty seconds it had 
become boards, slabs, and sawdust. And then the steam went down. 
The band saw stood still, never to start again. This ceremony 
typified the death knell of a once thriving industry.’’ (4: p. 215) 

Another deserted lumber-camp site was added to the more than 
two thousand in West Virginia and another deserted group of 
workers joined the unemployed. 

Similar scenes have been enacted in forests thruout the coun- 
try. But the situation is not hopeless. Forests will grow again. 
With careful management they can be made to yield continuously 
and permanently. 


Tue Unirep States Forest SERVICE 


The United States Forest Service, a Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is the guardian of our national forest re- 


* Figures in parentheses refer to the working reference list at end of the article— 
EpITor. 
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serves, charged to administer these reserves for the greatest 
public benefit. Since its creation in 1905, the area of national forests 
has more than doubled. At present there are one hundred fifty- 
seven National Forests, with an area of about one hundred seventy- 
four million acres, in forty states and two territories. 

The varied resources of these forests call for a multiple-use 
management. This plan, the Forest Service has proved, will provide 
support for a fair share of the country’s population. 

Some phases of the work to be done are: 


1. Keeping watersheds forested to reduce floods and to prevent 
erosion 


2. Protecting forests against fire and disease 
3. ‘*Cropping’’ the forest 

4. Protecting wildlife 

5. Providing opportunities for recreation. 


With a crop of trees to be cut year after year, and other work 
always to be done, people can have permanent homes in the future 
‘forest cities’’ of our National Forests. The worth of the forests 
to all of the people should be realized by the youth of this country. 


Strupy-GuIDE FOR THE JUNIOR AND THE SENIOR HicH ScHOOLS 


Under three subjects, the following topics are suggested for in- 
dividual studies to be reported to the group of students. 


I. The problem 
1. The history of a lumber town in the home county or in the state 
2. The current news about a lumber town from a newspaper or a magazine 
3. The “ghost lumber town” in “Boom and Bust,” by F. A. Silcox, from the Reader’s 
Digest, Sept. 1936 
II. The National Forests 
1. The location of the National Forests. Compare with a Forest Map of the United 
States. How and why did the Federal Government obtain the National For- 
ests? (8) 
2. The comparative areas of the original forests in the United States, the present 
forest area, and the National Forest area. Present to the group graphically 
3. The nearest National Forest. How and why acquired and how managed (Write 
to the Regional Forester for data.) 
III. The duties of the United States Forest Service 
1. Protection of watersheds 
a. The effects of a forest on a watershed in Los Angeles county, California. When 
report is given, have before the group the figures of comparative rainfall, 
run-off, and erosion (4: pp. 203-206) 


b. How forests check the run-off of water. Use pictures and diagrams (6: pp. 
42-44, 54, 55) 
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c. The conditions of the watershed on the headwaters of your nearest river (Con- 
sult the Regional Forester) 
2. Prevention of fire 
a. Describe a forest fire (5: pp. 54-61) 
b. How to put out a campfire (7: p. 2) 
c. Woods burning in the South (for southern high schools). Why is four-fifths of 
total area of forests burned in United States, in the southern states? (10) 
d. How foresters locate a fire with map and alidade (5: pp. 50, 51; 9: p. 20) 
e. How forest rangers fight a fire. What knowledge of the area is necessary? How 
do the fire-fighters work? (5: pp. 63-67) 
f. What the C.C.C. boys have done to prevent forest fire loss (5: pp. 69, 70; 
9: pp. 33, 34) 
3. Multiple-use management of forests 
a. The method of “cropping a forest” (8: pp. 13, 14; 9: pp. 8, 9, 18, 22, 23, 31, 
32; 5: pp. 11-14; 1: p. 96) 
b. The plan for permanent “forest communities” (5: pp. 79, 80; 8) 
4. Protection of wildlife 
a. What is the United States Forest Service doing for wildlife? 
b. Who is your local game warden? What has he done for wildlife? 
c. Examine copies of your state game laws. List the animals protected. How 


much protection for each. Speculate on what might happen if they were 
exterminated 


d. Discuss chain relationships such as: 
More cats, less mice, more bumble bees, more clover seeds 
More beavers, more willows, more insects, more trout 
Work out other chain relationships (1: 74-93; 9: pp. 13, 14; 8: pp. 14-16) 

5. Development of recreational opportunities 

a. What has the United States Forest Service done to provide recreation in the 
National Forests? (9: pp. 12, 13; 8: p. 16) 

b. What recreations are available in your nearest National Forest (Consult the 
Regional Forester) 

Additional topics 


I. The pulp-wood industry in the south (1: pp. 101-103; 9: p. 23) 
II. The Plains States’ forestry project (The Shelterbelt) (8: pp. 5-8) 
III. Disease and insect control 
Blister rust (5: p. 39) 
Pine beetle (5: pp. 41-43) 
Nantucket tip moth (5: p. 43; 1: pp. 38-57) 
IV. Kinds of forests (With pictures) (5: pp. 1-9; The Regional Forester) 
From Florida to Michigan 
From Florida to Washington 


Basic IDEAS FOR THE STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND 


The following outline contains the basic ideas for the students 
to understand in each of the five phases of the work of the United 
States Forest Service. 

I. Forests on a watershed will reduce floods and will prevent erosion 

1. Run-off of water is checked by forests 


a. Net work of roots and wood mold make the soil spongy and porous enough 
to hold water 
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b. Floor mat of dead leaves, grasses, and branches with mosses and ferns, absorbs 
much water 
c. Snow settles into the forest and melts slowiy 
2. Root systems anchor the soil, and less silt fills into the flood-control reservoirs 
3. National forests are on extensive and important watersheds 
II. Fire is an ever present danger in the forests 
1. The Forest Service stresses fire prevention 
a. Educates the public because 63 per cent of the fires in the National Forests 
are man-caused by campfires, matches, or burning tobacco 
b. Protects forests by opening firebreaks, by clearing roadsides and trailsides, 
and reduces other fire hazards 
c. Establishes a fire patrol system with lookout towers, telephone, and radio 
d. Develops a fire control plan for each forest, with sources of man power, with 
equipment and supplies, and with roads 
e. Co-operates with the state, county, and private owners to prevent and to 
control fires 
2. The results of forest fires are the loss of human lives and homes, the destruction 
of the old and new growths of timber, the loss of wildlife, and the erosion of the 
burned area 
III. The forests can be managed to produce permanently an annual crop of timber 
1. Nearly one-third of the land surface of the United States is more valuable for 
forests than for other uses 
2. Trained foresters can “tame a forest” 
a. An established forest can be thinned and cared for so that the most valuable 
trees can grow and re-seed the forest 
3. Trained foresters can plant a forest 
a. Gather seeds 
b. Care for forest nurseries 
c. Plan for planting and caring for new forests 
4. Trained foresters make surveys and prepare plans to insure a constant supply of 
desirable timber for the forest community and its industries 
a. Mark trees to be cut 
b. Provide for the future crop of trees 
c. Make restrictions upon methods for cutting to protect the younger trees 
d. Protect trees from fire, disease, and insects 
e. Administer forests for the good of the greatest number of people 
f. Administer forests to produce a good yield of board-feet year after year 
IV. Wildlife is managed by the Forest Service as a permanent resource 
1. National value of wildlife resources is estimated at more than one billion dollars 
annually 
Seventy-five per cent of the big game summer-ranges in the west are in the 
National Forests 
2. The Forest Service co-operates with state and local authorities and with the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries and the United States Biological Survey 
a. They increase or decrease the number of animals in an area, to suit the 
environment 
b. They introduce new species 
c. They control the management of wildlife to fit the multiple-use plan for the 
best returns from the forests 
V. The Forest Service provides recreational opportunities for campers, sportsmen, and 
seekers after health and rest 


1, Free camp grounds are equipped and roads and trails are marked 
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2. Permits for individual summer home sites at low rental are issued on application 
to the forest supervisor 


3. Income from recreation in the National Forests reaches about two billion dollars 
annually 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Decide how much time can be given to this subject, whether 
five meetings of the class or twenty. 

Select topics from the preceding outline which are best suited 
to the class conditions. 

Plan for the distribution of the chosen topics to individuals. 
Each member of the class should be responsible for a part of the 
research and for a part of the presentation to the class. 

Guide individuals in arranging the results of their study for 
presentation to the class so that pertinent facts may be presented 
logically, vividly, and clearly. 

Arrange for class discussion, followed by a brief summary of 
the basic ideas in the discussion, given by one or more members of 
the class with or without previous appointment. 

Arrange for the pictures, maps, posters, and graphs which will 
make the ideas clear cut. 

Relate the study to the lives of the students. 


WHAT WE LIVE, WE LEARN 


REFERENCES 


1. W. P. Beard, Forest Conservation in the Social Studies. 1938. United States Forest 
Service, U.S. Dept. Agri. 

2. Stuart Chase, Poor Land, Rich Land. McGraw-Hill Book Co. N.Y. 

3. F. A. Silcox, Boom and Bust. Reader’s Digest, Sept., 1936. 

4. U.S. Dept. of Agri., Yearbook of Agriculture. 1935. Available from your Congressman, 
House of Representatives, Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


The following are available from your Regional Forester. 


. Martha B. Bruere, Taming Our Forests. 1938. United States Forest Service 

. Martha B. Bruere, What Forests Give. 1938. United States Forest Service 

. John D. Guthrie, Great Forest Fires of America. 1936. United States Forest Service 

F. F. Hammatt, Forestry and Permanent Prosperity. 1936. U. S. Dept. of Agri., Misc. 

Pub., 247 

9. United States Forest Service. The Work of the U.S. Forest Service. U. S. Dept. of 
Agri., Misc. Pub., 290. 1938 

10. United States Forest Service. Woods Burning in the South. 1936. U. S. Dept. of 
Agri., Leaflet 40 

11. Maps and Posters. 


12. Motion picture films, film strips, and lantern slides. The only cost is for transporta- 
tion charges. 


CONT 
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Addresses of the Regional Foresters 


Federal and Territorial Building, Juneau, Alaska 
Post Office Building, Portland, Oregon 

760 Market St., San Francisco, California 

Forest Service Building, Ogden, Utah 

Federal Building, Missoula, Montana 

Post Office Building, Denver, Colorado 

Post Office Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Plankington Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 

Glenn Building, Atlanta, Georgia 

The Plains States’ Forestry Headquarters, Lincoln, Nebraska 





CREATIVE MAP MAKING IN THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS 


CARL H. MAPES 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


The making of maps offers a method of learning thru creative 
experiences that is frequently overlooked by many teachers. Too 
much information in both history and geography has been ap- 
proached upon the abstract verbal level only, when it could have 
been considered upon a concrete visual level thru its expression 
in the form of a map. Most map making, however, has consisted 
merely of copying data from other maps with practically no learn- 
ing experiences being involved at all. Creative map making requires 
the translation of facts from one form of expression, usually in the 
language of words, to an altogether different form of expression, 
that of the language of lines, shapes, colors and other symbols which 
in certain combinations we call a map. 

The value of actually translating verbalisms into the language 
of the map lies in the fact that the latter conforms structurally to 
the facts or experiences as they exist or have existed in reality. 
Consequently the understandings gained are direct and true and 
do not depend upon correct mental pictures of word meanings. For 
example, a word description of the route of Columbus on his first 
voyage across the Atlantic involves so many language abstractions 
that it is almost meaningless to the student unless he has a map or 
globe immediately before his eyes. Even then the value of the men- 
tal processes involved depends largely upon previous concrete ex- 
periences in expressing similar word pictures in map form. When 
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such a description is directly translated from words to a map, how- 
ever, it is a learning experience which vicariously reproduces the 
original experience itself and is therefore a truly creative activity. 
Map making of the right kind is unquestionably the best educational 
procedure for recreating the geographical experiences of the past 
and making them a functional aspect of the student’s cultural 
equipment. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 


In experimenting with creative map making, it is frequently 
necessary to rewrite descriptive materials so that students can 
proceed with their translation without encountering too many lan- 
guage difficulties or gaps in information. Few textbook accounts of 
geographical experiences will stand the test of translation into 
maps. Hither the statements are too generalized and abstract, or 
they are incomplete in essential facts necessary to their expression 
in map symbolism. Yet it is apparently expected that the student 
will, thru reading alone, transfer word accounts into realistic under- 
standings. Obviously, this is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

If, however, the written description is specifically prepared for 
map translation and meets that test, the student not only reads with 
a purpose but checks his comprehension step by step thru the crea- 
tive activity of translation. The resulting map is then a concrete 
expression of the student’s understanding of the original event and 
represents his own vicarious experience on a reduced scale of some 
great achievement in geographical exploration or in the conquest of 
some challenging environment. 

Such creative learning procedure requires careful preparation 
by the teacher and a thoro understanding of the nature, function 
and possibilities of the map as an educational tool. In every case 
the teacher will find it necessary to first make the map himself, 
usually after considerable research among the written materials 
covering the subject. Then he must devise the ways and means of 
transferring into pupil activities his own experience with the map 
as a learning device. While printed outline maps can often be used, 
it is sometimes necessary for the teacher to prepare special outline 
maps with a minimum of skeleton data beyond the ability of the 
student to place accurately on the map. Such an incomplete map 
can then be finished and made into an integrated expression of the 
problem thru research and translation on the part of the student. 
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At no time is it acceptable for the student to merely copy an already 
complete map. Such a procedure is just as void of creative learning 
as is verbal repetition of the unreal verbalisms of the textbook. It 
is perfectly legitimate and desirable, of course, to make use of 
reference maps as sources of data which contribute in part to the 
creation of a new graphic expression of a topic or unit of work. 


A Unit oF Work ILLUSTRATING THE Use oF CREATIVE Map MakIna 
In DeveLopine Histrorico-GEOGRAPHICAL UNDERSTANDINGS 


Major theme: 


How four great nations became rivals for the possession of the Pacific Northwest 
during the 18th and 19th centuries, with the final division of territory being made 
between the two best situated to explore and develop the region. 


Time allotment: Four weeks. 
General objectives: 


1. To show how the world location of the Pacific Northwest in relation to historical 
centers of civilization and colonial settlement caused it to be one of the last 
regions to be explored and settled by European peoples. 

2. To show how the sea approaches to the Pacific Northwest brought four expanding 
nations into rivalry for the possession of this part of the world. 

3. To show how the land approaches to the Pacific Northwest led to its exploration 
and occupation by the English and Americans. 

4. To show how the westward movement of the American pioneers led to the settle- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest and its addition to the territory of the United 
States. 

5. To show how the geographic features and natural resources of the Pacific North- 


west helped to determine the location and character of the early settlements and 
industries of the region. 


Some specific understandings to be developed: 


1. The historical significance of the location of the Pacific Northwest in relation 
to the oceanic routes of world exploration and commercial expansion from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries. 

2. The geographical significance of the location of the Pacific Northwest with respect 
to (a) latitude, or distance from the equator, (b) continental position, and (c) 
the wind system of the earth. 

3. The significance of the location of the Pacific Northwest in relation to the major 
land forms of North America and the chief centers of colonial settlement. 

4. The relation of interlocking river systems in the Rocky Mountain region to the 
explorations and migrations by land which opened up the Pacific Northwest. 

5. The importance of the fur trade, both by sea and on land, in establishing American 
claims to the Pacific Northwest. 

6. The strength of the Hudson’s Bay Co. monopoly of the fur trade due to the 
strategic location of its trading posts on the rivers of the Pacific Northwest. 

7. The superiority of agricultural pioneers over trappers and traders in the contest 
for possession of the region. - 

8. The relation of placer gold mining in California, Idaho and Montana to the settle- 
ment and economic development of the Pacific Northwest. 
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9. The relation of climate and natural vegetation to the opportunities for pioneer 
living in the Pacific Northwest. 


Materials to be used: 
1. Desk outline maps of the world, North America, United States, Oregon Country, 
and Pacific Northwest. 
2. A set of at least six colored pencils. 
3. Textbooks in American History containing word pictures and source maps of 
world explorations, European colonies and claims to territory in North America, 
territorial growth of the United States, etc. 


4. Geographical and historical wall maps of the world, North America, United States, 
and Pacific Northwest. 


. Reference atlases and geography textbooks with good maps. 
6. Reference and story books containing accounts of the explorations and migrations 
which opened up the Pacific Northwest to trade and settlement. 


Maps to be made: 


on 


A map of the world, showing: 


1. The world location of the Pacific Northwest. 
2. Territorial possessions in the Americas about 1783. 
3. Approaches by sea to the Pacific Northwest of: 
a. The Russians from Siberia and Alaska. 
b. The Spanish from Mexico and California. 
c. The English from the South Pacific and the Far East. 
d. The Americans from Boston and New York. 


A map of North America, showing: 
1. The continental location of the Pacific Northwest. 
2. The approaches by land of: 
a. Explorers and traders from Canada. (Alexander Mackenzie and David Thomp- 
son) 
b. Explorers and traders from the United States. (Lewis and Clark, and the Astor 
Overlanders) 
3. Territorial possessions in North America about 1820. 


4. The Oregon Country under joint occupation of England and the United States, 
1818 to 1846. 


A map of the United States, showing: 
1. Western routes and trails from 1800 to 1850. 
2. Early forts and settlements in western United States. 
3. Territorial growth of the United States, 1783 to 1852. 


A map of the Oregon Country, showing: 


1. Hudson’s Bay Co. forts and trading posts. 

2. American forts, missions, and early settlements. 

3. More detailed routes of exploration and migration. 

4. Boundaries of the Oregon Country from 1818 to 1846. 
5. International boundary established in 1846. 


A summarizing historical map of the Pacific Northwest, showing: 


1. The Oregon Trail, early wagon roads and navigable rivers. 
2. Sites of early forts and missions. 


3. Route of the first transcontinental railroad. 
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4. Placer mining camps and supply centers. 
5. Major population centers about 1890. 
6. State boundaries established in the Pacific Northwest. 


Directions for work: 


1. Each map project will be divided into Study Problems corresponding to the 
numbered divisions in the outline above. 

2. The information to be shown on the map will be summarized under lettered 
headings a, b, c, etc., for each Study Problem. 

3. Thought questions for study and discussion will be provided. 

. Library reading references will be listed for each map project. 

5. After the map has been completed, each student is expected to prepare a written 
summary of the story told by the map. 

6. Read the sheet of general directions for map making in Pacific Northwest Indus- 
tries before you start to make a map, and as a check-up to see if all the finishing 
touches have been given to it. 

7. Completely finish each map and write your summary before you apply for the 
next outline map and direction sheets. 


— 


ConcLUSIONS 


Altho the materials presented above represent only the more 
general directions and aids that are provided for the student, per- 
haps enough has been submitted to demonstrate that creative map 
making as a learning procedure requires much more planning and 
guidance on the part of the teacher than the usual textbook study. 
But the results in pupil interest, creative activity, and increased 
understandings will more than repay the teacher for the time spent 
in preparation. Nor is there any surer way for the teacher to become 
thoroly informed in the subject matter of a unit of work in geog- 
raphy than to prepare detailed directions for the making of a series 
of related maps. The test of whether or not a certain fact or item 
is necessary to the integrated expression of a problem in map form 
is the surest test of the geographical significance of that fact. 

A map making unit of work will require more time to cover the 
same subject matter than will a reading unit, but the learning ex- 
periences will be correspondingly richer and the retention of facts 
much greater. As the student gains experience in this kind of learn- 
ing, he will become more and more independent of detailed direc- 
tions and eventually able to select, plan and create for himself the 
maps that are needed to summarize the geographical aspects of 
units of work in history, economics, and other studies as well as in 
geography. In the long run, the map will prove to be a time saving 
tool in geographical learning for, as J. Paul Goode once declared, 
it is the true shorthand of geography. 
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HELPS IN TEACHING PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY 


G. W. COSTERISAN 
State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 


My experiences with college freshmen in the elementary courses 
in geography have shown that the average individual of that age 
is poorly equipped to reason geographically. True it is that most 
of them have had no geography since grade school, but it is also 
true that what most of them retain is a few, more or less unrelated 
facts, which they remember from among the many that they sup- 
posedly acquired at that time. I maintain that if fewer facts were 
taught in a memoriter fashion and more time were spent in the 
reasoning out of principles and relationships, that not only would 
more subject matter be retained but that the pupils would be 
equipped with techniques that would enable them to acquire, use, 
and enjoy geographical information all thru life. 

I have found certain approaches and procedures helpful in giv- 
ing pupils in the grades and high school a geographical background. 
May I suggest several? 


1. WHEREVER PossiBLeE TEAcH DEFINITIONS IN A LocicaL SEQUENCE 


This can be shown in the unit in which we teach concepts rela- 
tive to the earth as a globe. The location of a place is stated by 
giving its relation to something else. The fact that the earth is a 
rotating globe is significant in this respect for the sphere has two 
fixed points whose position can be determined with precision and 
in relation to which all other points can be fixed. The order of 
teaching then would be about as follows: 


The earth is an oblate spheroid. 

The axis is an imaginary line on which the earth rotates. 

The poles are the extremities of the axis. 

The equator is an imaginary line encircling the earth midway 

between the poles. 

e. A meridian is an imaginary line drawn from pole to pole 
perpendicular to the equator. 

f. A parallel is an imaginary line encircling the earth, all points 
of which are equidistant from the equator. 

g. A degree is one three-hundred-sixtieth of a circle. 

h. Latitude is distance north or south of the equator measured 
in degrees along meridians by means of parallels. 

i. The prime meridian is that meridian which passes thru 
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Greenwich, from which distance east or west is measured. 
j. Longitude is distance east or west of the prime meridian 
measured in degrees along parallels by means of meridians. 


Apperception, the approaching of the unknown thru the related 
known, is utilized in this process. 


2. In Expuarnine Terms Make Use or THErR DERIVATIONS 


This not only vitalizes the geographical concept but affords a 
good tie-up with English thru word study. Surely we are all con- 
vinced that, ‘‘Every teacher must be a teacher of English.’’ Let 
us insist then that all new technical words be spelled correctly, for 
spelling is also a vital phase of English. 

The following words are good illustrations: 

a. Latitude from latus, the Latin for ‘‘wide,’’ meaning the 

width of the Mediterranean Sea. 

b. Longitude from longus, the Latin for ‘‘long,’’ meaning the 

length of the Mediterranean Sea. 

ce. Equator from aequator, the Latin for ‘‘one who equalizes,’’ 

signifying that the equator divides the earth into two equal 
parts. 

d. Perihelion from peri, the Greek for ‘‘near,’’ signifying the 

point of the earth’s orbit nearest the sun. 

e. Aphelion from aph, the Greek prefix for ‘‘off, away,’’ sig- 

nifying the point of the earth’s orbit farthest from the sun. 

f. Equinox from aequs, the Latin for ‘‘equal’’ and nox, the 

Latin for ‘‘night,’’ signifying the time when day and night 
are everywhere of equal length. 


3. In Deatine witH a Complex Concept, MAKE THE STARTING 
Point As SIMPLE AND CONCRETE AS POSSIBLE 


Working out a diagram for the terrestrial wind and calm belts 
illustrates this principle. I begin by placing a series of circles, each 


one containing an H or an L to designate the prevailing air pres- 
sure, thus: 


(H) (L) (H) (L) (H) (L) (H) 
I refer to the alternation or ‘‘rhythm”’ of the pressure areas. 

Use of the following principles, makes possible the introduction 
of arrows to show the air movement within each area: 

a. Warm air expands and rises. 

b. Cold air contracts and settles. 
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ce. Air always moves from a place of high pressure to one of 
low pressure. (Here one may speak of the analogy between 
air and water, as water always flows down from H(igh) to 
L(ow) areas.) 


Our diagram then becomes: 


T | t | t 
(H) >(L)— (H) —(L)— (H)———(L)« (H) 

But one exception occurs in this development, viz: that in the 
Polar Calm Belts, where it is cold, rotation causes the air to rise 
and the pressure is low. 

Now one is ready to introduce the successive names: North 
Polar Winds, North Polar Calms, Southwest Westerlies, Calms 
of Cancer, Northeast Trades, Equatorial Calms, Southeast Trades, 
Calms of Capricorn, Northwest Westerlies, South Polar Calms, 
and South Polar Winds. | 

This can be followed by an analysis of the reasons why some 
areas are dry, while others are wet: 

a. Dry 

1. Too cold for much evaporation 
a. Polar Winds 
b. Polar Calms 

2. Air moving from a colder to a warmer area and taking 
up rather than giving off moisture 
a. Tropical Calms (settling) 
b. Trades (toward equator) 

b. Wet 

1. Air moving from a warmer to a colder area and giving 
up moisture 
a. Equatorial Calms (rising) 
b. Westerlies (toward poles) 








Again the idea of rhythm may be introduced for the wet and 
dry belts are arranged as follows: DD WDDWDODWODD. 


4, InTRopucE SrmpieE Prosiems [nvotvinc ARITHMETICAL 
CALCULATIONS 
This not only vitalizes the work by making it more varied and 
interesting but also provides for correlation with arithmetic. 
Use such problems as these: 


a. Approximately how many miles apart are two places, located 
at 45 Hast and 45 West on the equator? On the 45th parallel? 
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b. Approximately how many miles apart are two places, located 
at 50 North and 25 North on the same meridian? 

c. At what latitude is a man who observes the noonday sun on 
September 23 (autumnal equinox), 2314° south of his zenith? 


5. Make USE or S1mpue Devices WHEREVER T'HEY Can ASSIST 
You In CLARIFYING A CONCEPT 


Most pupils find the interpretation of the climatic belts due to 
the shifting of the wind and calm belts difficult. I have found this 
simple device helpful. Make two diagrams of the arrangement of 
the belts as they occur on the earth at the equinoxes, one on trans- 
parent paper. By shifting the one above the other thru a distance 
of about 231,°, it is comparatively easy to show, for example: 


Equatorial Belt 2 wet seasons _ spring Equatorial Calms 
fall Equatorial Calms 

2 dry seasons summer Southeast Trades 

winter Northeast Trades 


Deflection of the winds to the right in the northern hemisphere 
may be demonstrated by pouring a small amount of liquid on a 
rotating globe. 


6. Do Nor Stmpty Accept Facts, But WHEREVER PossiIB_eE Insist 
on DerrniteE Proor or THose Facts, Leaprne Purpits to 
ConTRIBUTE THEIR Own Reasons In ADDITION TO 
THOSE THE TEXT SUGGESTS 


Proof that the earth is round, may be worked out thus: 
Circumnavigation 

. Eclipses 

Altitude of stars 

Disappearance or appearance of a ship 

Observation from the air (Here the contribution was made 
by a pupil, and verification was found in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine). 


cae oe 


The experiment of dropping a ball from a great height may be 
explained to prove the rotation of the earth. In this instance one 
must make the pupil see that a result of a phenomenon is not a 
proof of that phenomenon: alternation of day and night is a result 
of and not a proof of rotation. 

Geography, like any other subject, to be taught effectively must 
be vitalized and these are some procedures that I feel help to ac- 
complish that end. 
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CLASS DISCUSSION OF A PROBLEM 


FRANCES M. LATHROPE 
Danville, Illinois 
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Let us suppose our seventh grade class has been reading for 
two or three class periods all available material, in order to deter- 
mine what factors enabled Paris to become such a large city. Before 
we begin the discussion, we choose a member of the class to act as 
secretary, and to write on the board the result of our discussion. 
An opening statement is placed on the board, such as: ‘‘Some 
factors which have helped Paris become a large city are:’’ As our 
discussion proceeds, these factors are listed. 

To prepare pupils for such a discussion the first time, the 
teacher must lead the way by some means such as the following: 
‘If you were writing the answer to this problem on a test, what 
statements would you list? (Permit no audible answers; each pupil 
should answer mentally.) Which one would you put first? (Again 
no answers.) Could you ask a question of the class that would make 
someone else give the statement you want?’’ 


Pupil 1 volunteers: How did the location of Paris help it be- 
come a large city? 

Pupil 2: It is located on a navigable river. 

Pupil 1: How did that help? 

Pupil 2: Boats could bring goods and people to the city, and 
take manufactured goods out. 

Pupil 1: Yes, John. 

Teacher: Read the opening statement again. John, can you word 
your reason so that it will fit in with the opening statement? 

Pupil 2: Paris is located on a navigable river which made it 
possible to bring goods and people to the city, and take manu- 
factured goods out by boat. 

(Secretary lists this factor on the board.) 

Pupil 3: What other kinds of transportation have helped Paris 
become large? 

Pupil 4: There is a network of railways, highways, and airways 
centering on Paris. 

(Secretary lists this factor on the board.) 

Pupil 5: In what way has the government attracted people to 
Paris? 

Pupil 6: Paris is the capital of France. 

Pupil 7: In order for so many people to live in Paris, there 
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must be something for them to do, mustn’t there? 

Pupil 8: Paris makes all kinds of women’s clothing. It is a 
fashion center. 

Pupil 9: Paris has a great variety of factories. 

Pupil 10: A lot of Americans go to Paris to see the Louvre, the 
Kiffel Tower, and a lot of other sights. How does this help 
Paris grow? 

Pupil 11: Tourists have to eat and have a place to sleep, so a 
lot of people in Paris earn a living running hotels and res- 
taurants. 

Pupil 12: You can’t have a lot of people living in a city unless 
you have something to feed them. Where does Paris get its 
food? 

Pupil 13: Paris is surrounded by the farming land of the Paris 
Basin. 


Of course, not all these answers come out in finished form. Some 
pupils have to be questioned two or three times, as Pupil 2 required, 
before giving a full statement. Often grammar has to be corrected 
before the statement is ready for the secretary. 

Do not be discouraged if your beginning class seems to get 
under way slowly, and succeed in arriving at only three or four 
statements in a thirty-minute period. With a little practice and a 
suitable problem, they’ll soon be surprising you with from ten to 
fifteen answers in the same length of time. 

If you allow about ten minutes at the end of the period for 
copying the problem from the board into their notebooks, you will 
find that they soon will have a collection of live material to aid 
them in reviewing for examinations. 

This method has a number of advantages. With the exception 
of occasional guidance by the teacher, it is entirely a ‘‘ pupil-partici- 
pation’’ method; pupils are much more eager to take part when an- 
swering questions of another pupil. Initiative is encouraged; we 
make every pupil feel that earning an oral mark is his own respon- 
sibility, whether by asking or answering questions. Children are 
urged to see that everyone in the room has a chance to co-operate. 
Correlation with grammar, punctuation, and spelling is brought 
about thru constructive criticism of the secretary’s work. Hand- 
writing is supervised during the copying of the problem. The note- 
book eventually contains an accurate summary of the work dis- 
cussed during the semester, and is an invaluable aid in study for 
examinations. 
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ALMON ERNEST PARKINS 
1879-1940 


Almon Ernest Parkins will be remembered as one of the most 
American of American geographers. In his training, in his teach- 
ing, in the results of an exceptionally productive career, in his 
friendships, he stands as the product and the representative of 
contrasted sections and of the entire nation. 

Professor Parkins was born in Marysville, New York, January 
10, 1879. He was graduated from Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 1906, and received the doctor’s degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1914. His early years of teaching were 
in Michigan, and his earlier writings reflected the years of first- 
hand study of the North, resulting in significant contributions to 
the geography of Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

In 1914, Professor Parkins was appointed instructor in agri- 
cultural geography at the University of Missouri. Two years later 
he became professor of geography at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, where he remained until his 
death, January 3, 1940. There he taught and wrote, leaving an 
indelible stamp on the teachers and geographers of the South, 
and on the geographic literature of that section. His contributions 
to geographic literature were, happily, brought to some measure 
of final fruition in his book, The South, published in 1938. 

Altho reflecting and contributing directly to the life of two 
great sections of the nation, Mr. Parkins was national and inter- 
national in outlook. His texts and school maps reveal the interna- 
tional view, and much of his unfinished work dealt with problems 
in international relations. On the other hand, his share in the 
preparation of college books devoted to the United States give 
him a prominent place among those who have contributed notably 
to the understanding of the entire American scene. As a national 
figure, he held positions of importance. He was president of the 
Association of American Geographers in 1930, and editor of the 
official journal of that society for five years. He was a guiding 
force in the National Council of Geography Teachers for a great 
many years, was an associate editor of the JouRNAL, was president 
of the National Council in 1925, and received its Distinguished 
Service Award in 1934. Prophetic of view, impatient with needless 
delay, he was ever leading the way into new lines of usefulness. 
To recall Mr. Parkins as he went about his daily work is to 
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remember his ceaseless but purposeful activity, his wide-ranging 
interests, his eager acceptance of suggestions for improvement, 
and his watchful, fatherly relations to his students. His students, 
in response, loved him and were deeply loyal to him as he was. to 
them. In every possible way, he sought to contribute to American 
life thru the instrument he loved so much—geography. 
J. R. WHITAKER 
University of Wisconsin 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The 1940 census will provide the most exhaustive statistical record ever compiled 
on population, resources, business and occupational activities of the United States. 
According to advance releases from the Bureau of the Census, the enumerations will 
virtually inventory the daily activities of about 132,000,000 people, with assets totalling 
320 billion dollars. About 50 million of these people are gainful workers, one-half being 
supported by factories and distribution activities. More than 10 million get direct 
revenue from farms, and the remainder get theirs from the professions and services. 
Teachers alone number a million. Altogether, these groups have an annual income of 
more than 60 billion dollars. Viewed in the light of world statistics, these people con- 
stitute about 6% per cent of the earth’s land surface, but they possess 45 per cent of 
the world’s wealth. They produce 62 per cent of the world’s oil and one-third of the 
pig iron and steel. They mine 35 per cent of the copper, lead and zinc, and 30 per cent 
of the coal. They grow about half the world’s cotton and one-fifth its wheat. They are 
heavy purchasers of what cannot be produced here, buying 45 per cent of the world’s 
tin, 56 per cent of its rubber, 72 per cent of its silk, and 34 per cent of its coffee. 
Statistics, however, are but one phase of our Census records. Since our first Census, 
taken in 1790, the records have revealed the changes in the character of our population 
and its way of living, the transformation of our manufacturing, with the rise of some 
factory products, the fall of others. The most spectacular rise this Census will reveal 
will doubtless be that of the aircraft industry. Similarly, in our censuses, one can read 
the story of American agriculture, of merchandising, of our labor force, of the growth 
of costs of government, of the mounting debt and taxes. This picture of our life pulse 
is thus not all rosy, even if it is quickened by the honk of more than 68 per cent of 
the world’s automobiles, the ring of about half the telephones, and the enrollment of 
more college and university students than all the rest of the world put together! The 
Census will give us the greatest assemblage of facts ever collected and portend future 
trends. Our citizenship can use these data, if it will, as a basis for the solution of some 
of our economic problems. So far, these problems are less than our resources. 





The eighth American Scientific Congress is to he held in Washington, D.C., May 
10-18. Its main purposes are to advance scientific thought and achievement, and to 
assist in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Pan American Union. 
The Government of the United States has issued invitations to all of the American 
Republics, members of the Pan American Union, to participate in the Congress. There 
are eleven Sections of the Congress which will meet simultaneously. History and geog- 
raphy are combined in one section. Their program will include such topics as the 
history of exploration and cartography; the changing role of the Americas; population 
problems; land occupance; social changes in Indian America; and basic needs in his- 
torical and geographical research in the Americas. Geographers on the Sectional Com- 
mittee are Preston E. James, Carl Sauer, and Derwent S. Whittlesey. It is planned 
to publish the papers or abstracts in the Proceedings of the Congress. 





Since January 1, 1940, isobars on all published weather maps of the United 
States Weather Bureau are labeled in millibars instead of inches of pressure. This 
usage reflects modern demands which need a unit of pressure, not of length. The milli- 
bar has for several years been adopted for aerological observations, and its superiority 
over the inch prompted nearly all countries to use it in ship observations as well as 
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in land stations. Its use was begun by our Weather Bureau on July 1, 1939, when it 
adopted the numerical code, and the millibar was used at once on the Washington 
Weather Map. The use of the millibar permits speedier handling of reports, and 
greater accuracy in analyzing weather conditions preparatory to the issue of forecasts 
and advices. The millibar is defined as a pressure equal to 1000 dynes a square centi- 
meter. One millibar equals approximately three-100ths of an inch (0.0295). Isobars 
are drawn for each interval of 3 millibars of pressure variation, a close correspondence 
to the one-tenth of an inch interval used in the past. 





Dr. N. A. Beneston, chairman of the department of geography, University of 
Nebraska, has been made Dean of a Junior Division of the University to provide more 
effective counselling of new students and in guiding them into curricula they are 
competent to follow. 





The Lambda chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale, recently issued a seven-page news letter, reporting placements 
and activities of its student membership and staff. It announces the appointment of 
Dr. Van Reper to the staff of the Geography and Geology Department. The Chapter’s 
president attended the meetings of the National Council of Geography Teachers, in 
Chicago, last December. 





The geography teachers of northwestern Pennsylvania met, February 19, at Erie, 
for the purpose of organizing a Geography Club. Dr. Carl L. Stolz and Miss Zoe 
A. Thralls of the University of Pittsburgh assisted in the arrangements and program. 
Another meeting is planned for April, at the Edinboro State Teachers College. Those 


interested in joining this group should write to Miss Bauschard, Academy High School, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Have you added Hydroponicum to your vocabulary? It is the name of the tank 
farm on Wake Island, that soilless desert island on the air line between Asia and 
North America. The concrete tanks with their chemicals and water-coverage of 980 


square feet are expected to produce fifty pounds of tomatoes a week, along with other 
fresh vegetables. 





Last year’s iceberg season in the North Atlantic was the longest on record. The 
work of the International Ice Patrol which scouts bergs and warns ships of the bergs’ 
numbers and movements has had to rely in part on supplementary reports from mer- 
chant ships sighting the bergs. With the war on, the French and English ships to avoid 
location by Nazi submarines make no radio broadcasts of icebergs. The United States 


Navy Department is therefore urging ships to broadcast their observations of icebergs, 
immediately on arriving in port. 





Seat of Poland’s refugee government is in Angiers, France. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Charles E. Landon. Industrial Geography. 811 pp., 270 photographs and 
illustrations. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1939. $4.00. 


“Industrial Geography,” by Charles E. Landon, is one of the recent books of a gen- 
eral world survey of geography. Since the book is a world survey, organized by indus- 
tries and regions within the United States and by countries outside of the United 
States, it is perhaps unfortunate that the particular title was chosen, since “indus- 
trial geography” has come to be a well recognized field of the major subject, compara- 
ble to agricultural geography, cartography, etc. Professor Landon’s book deals with 
agriculture both in the United States and in the world, and also deals with other 
phases of world geography which at first glance might seem to be excluded by the 
title. 

The United States is approached first from the standpoint of regional industrial- 
ism. Then a series of chapters deal with forest, quarry, and mining industries. These 
are followed by chapters on fisheries and the agricultural products, and the United 
States is then completed with further industrial studies. Much emphasis is given 
to process within each chapter, and only in part is there much emphasis upon inter- 
pretation. However, the student is left with many good ideas as to reasons for indus- 
trial and agricultural location in general, but only occasionally are the reasons com- 
pletely covered in any one particular industry. The student is also given much infor- 
mation on place location of various industries within the United States. 

The world outside the United States is dealt with by countries since Mr. Landon 
states that the “primary object is to develop an understanding of how the various coun- 
tries to fit into the industrial pattern of the world. .. “’ Within individual chapters coun- 
tries are grouped by place location, as, for example, “the three small empire countries 
of northwestern Europe,” “the highland countries of central Europe,” etc. ? 

A departure in organization of Professor Landon’s book from the usual is found 
in two or three places. Africa is not discussed as such, but is dealt with piecemeal 
in the European chapters, since most of the continent is possessed by the European 
powers. Egypt is discussed in a Near Eastern chapter with Syria, Palestine, Turkey, 
Iraq, Arabia, and Iran, Treatment of South and Central America and the West Indies 
is postponed until the close of the book, and follows the sections on Asia, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Thruout the book the commercial and economic viewpoints are constantly kept in 
mind, and short statements remind the student of the importance of economic fac- 
tors. Tobacco-raising, for example, is shown to be highly dependent upon the labor 
of a farm family, while the income of a wheat farmer may be more dependent on the 
amount of capital he can command. Doubtless the economic viewpoint of the author 
is also responsible for the inclusion of much of the “process” material, especially in 
the sections that deal with the United States. 

“Industrial Geography” is an addition to the growing list of world economic geog- 
raphies, and a contribution with an economic slant. 


Loyat Duranp, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 


Catherine L. Braun, A Guide in the Study of Principles of Geography. 
138 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. $1.25. 
“A Guide in the Study of Principles of Geography” by Catherine L. Braun is de- 
signed to emphasize relationship thinking in geography. This procedure is exemplified 
by such devices as the summary chart on page 15 and the exercises on pages 19 and 
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21. The charts and exercises also serve as guides in classifying various types of geo- 
graphic data. One regrets that the good material on the use of pictures in geographic 
study is not more extensively developed. 

The inclusion of maps showing distribution of the areas studied would greatly have 
increased the effectiveness of the Guide. Somewhat too much emphasis is placed on the 
natural environment in proportion to that placed on man, a difficulty that grows’ in 
part out of the use of natural environmental factors as the basis of organization in 
any “principles” course in geography. One questions whether each of the terms de- 
veloped on page 5 before the study of climatic regions begins could not more effectively 
have been developed at the first point where it comes into actual use, as are the other 
terms employed. More specific assistance in the use of other geographic tools in which 
students are not proficient could profitably have been given. 

This Guide should prove helpful in courses organized on the basis of principles 
in geography. 

Henry F. Becker 
State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Erwin Raisz. General Cartography. 359 pp., 200 maps, diagrams and other 
illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1938. $4.00. 


In this volume, which really consists of two books entitled respectively “General 
Cartography” and “Special Maps” we have a wealth of information upon maps and 
map making. The first of the above books which lends its name to the entire work 
opens with an excellent discussion on the history of cartography. Here one can follow 
the development of the map from primitive times down to the modern era. Of particular 
interest to students of geography and history is the chapter which tells the story of 
American Cartography. 

Scales and map projections are treated in Part two. Especial attention is paid in this 
section to methods employed in laying out the various systems of projection and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each are clearly pointed out. Technical cartographic 
methods are discussed in Part three: “Representation of the Earth’s Pattern on Maps” 
and also in Part four: “Lettering, Composition and Drafting of Maps.” 

The second book on “Special Maps” is likewise divided into four parts as follows: 
Part five: “Official and Professional Maps” in which both government and private 
cartography receive attention; Part six: “Diagrams, Statistical Maps and Cartograms” 
which deals with the combination of the graph and the map; Part seven: “Science Maps 
and Diagrams” which lays special emphasis upon maps of geography and other related 
sciences and Part eight which contains much general information about “Globes, Models, 
Field Sketching and Cataloguing.” 

By thus covering every phase of the map question in one compact, well illustrated 
volume, Dr. Raisz has performed a distinct service for all geography teachers and stu- 
dents. 


Guy H. BurnHAM 
Clark University 





